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pro-Jeffersonian was due, indeed, not to his prin-
ciples but to Ms personal popularity and to the
support which he received from Patrick Henry, the
former Governor of the State.

The most notable event of his brief stay in
Congress was his successful defense of President
Adams's action in handing over to the British au-
thorities, in conformity with the twenty-seventh
article of the Jay treaty, Jonathan Robins, who
was alleged to be a fugitive from justice. Adams's
critics charged him with having usurped a judicial
function. " The President," said Marshall in reply,
"is sole organ of the nation in its external rela-
tions, and its sole representative with foreign na-
tions. Of consequence, the demand of a foreign
nation can only be made on him. He possesses
the whole executive power. He holds and directs
the force o( the nation. Of consequence, any act
to be performed by the force of the nation is to
be performed through him. He is charged to ex-
ecute the laws. A treaty is declared to be a law.
He must then execute a treaty where he, and he
alone, possesses the means of executing it." This
is one of the few speeches ever uttered on the
floor of Congress which demonstrably made votes,
Gallatin, who had been set to answer Marshall,